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\ w , zi Philippine Timber 
^ For U S. Needs 

A fact repeatedly and urgently- 
stressed by forestry experts, but which 
the public is apparently slow to real- 
ize, is the imminent timber famine now 
facing the United States. 

At the National Conference on Util- 
ization of Forest Products, recently held 
at Washington, D. C, Major George P. 
Ahern, for 15 years Director of For- 
estry in the Philippines, and now in 
charge of the Forestry Division of the 
Tropical Plant Research Foundation, 
stated : 

"lis the forests of the United 
States rapidly disappear, as in- 
adequate efforts are made to close 
the gap between consumption and 
adequate annual growth, a long 
period of scarcity in our local wood 
supply becomes inevitable and not 
far distant. * * * The years 
of growing scarcity will accent the 
forcing of prices upward and thus 
make marketable more and more 
of the tropical woods." 

At the same Conference, Governor 
Gifford Pinchot, formerly United States 
Forester, said: 

"Forest depletion has gone for- 
ward so far that 50 of the im- 
portant nations of the world must 
now be classed as wood importing 
countries. The wood situation of 
the world demands prompt and 
serious attention. It can no longer 
be said that the forest problem is a 



local, a State or a national problem, 
for it is actually a world problem. 
* * * The people of the United 
States are just awakening to the 
fact that the virgin forests, once 
supposed to be inexhaustible, are 
now nearly all cut over. Most of 
our original forests are gone." 

In a statement issued by the Tropical 
Plant Research Foundation in January, 
1925, it is said: 

"The hardwood lumber supplies 
of the United States will be prac- 
tically exhausted by the year 1945 
(20 years) according to the esti- 
mates of foresters; and if the wood- 
using industries of this country are 
to continue to grow with the popu- 
lation, or even to maintain ap- 
proximately their present status, 
they must begin at once to lay 
plans for securing essential raw 
materials." 

Philippine Forest Wealth 

The Philippine Bureau of Forestry 
estimates there are over 60,000 square 
miles of public forests in the Islands, 
comprising both hard and soft woods, 
with almost unlimited quantities of 
minor forest products, such as rattan, 
dye-woods, tan-barks, paper-pulps, gums, 
resins, fiber-plants, etc. The stand of 
timber is conservatively fixed at two 
hundred thousand million board feet, 
and is estimated to be worth in Gov- 
ernment revenue some $400,000,000 — 
this exclusive of the market value of the 
timber. These forests, if properly 
utilized, furnish a tremendous reservoir 
(Continued on page 3) 



Politics Docs Not Mix 
With Rubber Industry 



The San Francisco Chronicle, in an 
editorial dated August 15, 1925, refers 
under the above heading to the Report 
of the Departments of Commerce and 
Agriculture on the possibilities of rub- 
ber production in the Philippine Islands. 
After pointing out that the report finds 
that rubber can be grown in the Philip- 
pines under as favorable conditions as 
exist in Sumatra and Malaya, the edi- 
torial proceeds: 

But the report points out some 
drawbacks. In particular, the pres- 
ent Philippine land laws, restrict- 
ing land holdings to small acreages, 
are a bar to large capital invest- 
ments in rubber planting. The re- 
port sees a present opportunity, 
however, in a system of encourag- 
ing small Filipino farmers to plant 
rubber trees. While this would re- 
sult in no large plantations the 
departments think an aggregate 
production of importance could be 
developed .by this means. 

Even if the restriction in land 
ownership were loosened, as is now 
proposed at Manila, there remains 
the greatest drawback of all to 
large capital investment In the 
Islands. While the report of the • 
two departments treads lightly past 
this point it is obvious that capital 
will continue to ibe chary about 
trusting itself in the Philippines as 
long as their political future re- 
mains uncertain. It takes six or 
eight years to get a rubber tree 
started and much might happen in 
that time. 

If we want to grow our own tires 
there we need to consider estab- 
lishing definitely the status of the 
Philippines. 



PHILIPPINE PROGRESS 



The Philippines 

George H. Fairchild's report to the 
President that not only are the Philip- 
pines unready for independence but 
that there is a grave doubt whether 
Congress would have the authority 
under the Constitution to set them 
adrift is both timely and sane. With 
the Filipinos actively engaged in propa- 
ganda work in this country at the ex- 
pense of their own government seeking 
independence, they ought to be told 
that at this time there is no hope for 
it. Agitation only serves to keep poli- 
tics at Manila in a ferment, to the great 
embarrassment of efficient rule. 

The country has been flooded with 
Filipino propaganda which makes no 
mention of the underhanded attempts to 



knife General Wood's administration; 
of the discontent of the Moros, who look 
upon Filipinos as inferior and who 
accept American government, but who 
would be almost certain to revolt 
against native rule from Manila; of the 
plight of the agricultural region, ridden 
hard by usury; of the minor despotism 
of the little native satraps, who are 
causing most of the trouble in the 
Islands; of the mismanagement of the 
Philippines National Bank under native 
administration. The aspirations of the 
Filipinos are entitled to our respect, 
but they have still a long way to go 
before they may claim a reasonable 
assurance of survival while going their 
way alone. 

— Editorial, Brooklyn (New York) 
Daily Eagle, August IS, 1925. 
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Philippine Timber 
For U. S. Needs 

(Continued from page /) 

from which to replenish our fast 
diminishing home supply. 

Property of American People 

These forests are "public domain" 
of the American people, constituting a 
portion of the Crown Lands ceded the 
United States by Spain. These hold- 
ings — agricultural, forest and mineral — 
now comprise 80 per cent of the land 
area of the archipelago. Spain pos- 
sessed and administered these areas for 
over three centuries, and they were 
never at any time owned, claimed or 
occupied by any Filipino tribe or body 
politic. The title of the United States 
thereto is clearer than is that of most 
modern countries to their national ter- 
ritories, not excepting the mainland 
territory of the United States. 



* — From the Olympia (Washington) Recorder 



Philippines Fifth in 
Value of U. S. Products 

The Philippine Islands now rank fifth 
in the value of American products con- 
sumed in the Far East and sixth as a 
source of supply of raw materials for 
American manufacturers, according to 
the Far Eastern division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The United States 
exports to the Philippines amounted to 
$61,392,000 during 1924-25, against 
$55,701,000 the year previous, while 
imports rose from $90,161,000 to $100,- 
881,000. Cotton goods led our exports 
with a valuation of $11,700,000, a gain 
of $2,000,000 on 75,580,000 yards. 
Tobacco and cigarettes added a quarter 
of a million more and automobiles 
$800,000. Iron and steel and machin- 
ery dropped slightly, but flour and 
canned goods remained practically the 
same and rubber tires increased. In the 
advanced valuation of imports, cocoa- 
nut products accounted for $9,225,000 
of the total gain of $10,720,000. Hemp 
added $4,000,000, but sugar slumped 
$4,000,000. 

— Journal of Commerce, August 15, 1925 



